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*Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.’ 


4 SERMON, 
BY 0, A. BROWNSON. 

Delivered before the First Universalist Society in 
Ithaca on the first Sabbath in February, 1828. 
ON ZEAL IN RELIGION. 

“ They havea zeal for Giod but not according to 
knowledge.” Rom. 10. 2. 

It is not unfrequently alledged against libe- 
tal christians, against those who profess a ra- 
tional religion, that they are cold and indiffer. 
ent respecting the spread of their peculiar 
tenets, they do not take that deep interest in 
the great schemes adopted to spread the gos- 
pel, as do their orthodox brethren, nor as it 
seems proper they should. Many of my friends, 
tell me universalists may with advantage bor. 
row some of the orthod eal. .So I have 
thought and so doubtless thiaks every one who 
estimates aman’s religion according to the 
But more extensive observa- 

tion on the practices of different religious so- 
cities, together with a careful and dispassion- 
ate perusal ofjecclesiastical history has taught 
me, exertions may be made, zeal may be man- 
ifested whichjis rather prejudicial than useful 
te the true church of Christ. 

Whoever has made himself acquainted with 
the history of past ages ; and attentively tra- 
ced the rise and progress of events, whoever 

‘has diligently marked the various machines, 
the numberless engines put in operation dur- 
ing the current century, will find sufficient 
testimony to corroborate the assertion of the 
Apostle, that men may have a zeal for God 
butjnot according}to knowledge. 

The Jews were a zealous people. They 
were strenuous supporters of the glory of God 
and extremely tender of the honour of reli- 
gion. But norational man believes they ad- 
vanced the one, nor vindicated the other, by 
their indiscriminate slaughter of women and 
children, because their husbands and fathers 
were idolaters, as in the case of the Canaan- 
ites, 

Samuel was a zealous prophet. No one 

ver accused him of supineness, nor of any 
want of fervency in the cause of reijigion, but 
man of common sympathy does not re- 
gret it should have led him to saw in pieces 
the accomplished king of the Amalekites ? 











David was a zealous king; and in genera! 
to be admired for his piety and devotion, bot 
who believes that he honoured God or advan- 
ced the real interests of religion by placing 
“ under saws” and “ under harrows” the cap- 
tive Amalekites ? 

In that age of genetal ignorance, when 
none but partial views were entertained of the 
Deity, when the laws of humanity were unde- 
veloped and liberality in religion unheard, 
some excuse may be formed for conduct which 
enlighteued reason condemns, But the zeal 
which distinguished the, Jews in after ages is 
not much. to be preferred. For myself I as 
little approve that zeal which on the sabbath 
day disarmed the multitude and made them 
an easy prey to the Syro-Grecian forces, and 
think Matthias fully justified in abolishing the 
custom. 

No one can doubt the extent or the warmth 
of the zeal which characterized the Pharisees, 
but who approves it when, it compassed sea 
and land to make one proselyte, especially 
when it made him two-fold more the child of 
destruction than themselves ? They exempli- 
fied their zeal in various ways. They gave 
proofs of its ‘power by crucifying the great 
Founder of our religion, by their unwearied 
persecutions of the apostles and primitive 
christians. Every body believes Saul going 
with letters from the chief priests to Damascus 
had zeal inabundance. But the threatenings 
and slaughter he breathed against the follow- 
ers of Jesus of Nezareth, the consent he 
gave to the death of Stephen will make every 
enlightened Christian: pause before he pro- 
nounces eulogium on religious zeal. 

But this was Jewish zeal. This we’ are 
willing to admit is not according to knowledge. 
Here trace then the zeal of the Christians. 

No one doubts the zeal of the council which 
condemned the sentiments of Arius, as heret- 
ical, and himself to banishment; and all 
equally admire the one which a few years af- 
ter recalled him and established his sentiments 
as the religion of the Empire. Constantine 
must have been a prodigy of religious zeal. 
Who could not have been surprised to see the 
short time since heathen prince, now demol- 
ishing every heathen temple, forbiding his 
subjects on pain of death to sacrifice to the- 
gods of their country or to practice the reli- 
gion consecrated by its rp va! and rendered 
memorably dear by having been the religion 
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But every philanthropist must regret the foun 


dation laid by this zeal for the great corrup- | 
tion of christ:anity known by the name of the | 
great papal apostacy. 

Theodosius no doubt, had a great anxiety | 
for the spread of evangetical truth when he | 
wished to bring all mankind to a uniform faith 
—to believe just like himself’ But the pagan 
that'was doomed to death if he followed the 
dictates of his own conscience-~the Arian 
that felt the weight of his vengeance, if he 
dare assert, what every body believes, that, a 
father is older than his son, never rejoiced that 
he fostered a zeal so fatal in its consequentes. 

St. Dominick, founder of the Inquisition 
was no doubt zealous for the favour of God 
and the purity of bis religion. But I would 
rather he had been the coldest lump that ever 
quenched the christian’s fire than he should 
have constructed a machine so sanguinary in 





its Operations. 

Peter the Hermit,f Croisade metnory had 
zeal enough and to spare, when he travelled 
over Europe, and roused up the slumbering 
spirits of her sons and fanned the dying em- 
hers of their devotion to the flames of enthu- 
siism. But myriads who were led by him to 
reseve the Holy sepulchre from the hands of 
Infidels. but perished in the atiempt, would if 
they couid have arisen from their untimely 
graves, have exclaimed with emphasis “ Peter 
thy zeal was not according to knowledge.”’ 

But this was a Catholick zeal no one shonld 
expect any thing better from that corrupt 
church. Well then trace the Protestant zeal. 

Jobn Calvin was a Protestant Divine, one of 





the principal Reformers, a man of an enlight- 
encd mind and in general of agreeable man- 
ners, but alas, Michael Servetus burning over 
a slow fire, made of green wood, could tell 
how hot was his zeal. 

Henry the Sth of England was a protestant, 
zealous, as 72,€00 persons slain for daring to 
contradict him, can well testify. The edict 
ot Elizabeth and of William, as well as the 
law pbtained by the Westminjster Divines 
may be adduced as examples of protestant 
zeal. 

Our ‘ pious ancesters” who fled from the 
persecution and corruption of the church of 
ingland were zealous for God. Few persons 
would, lixe them, for religion, have left their 
homes, the scenes of childhood and youth, 
their friends and every thing endearing to the 
memory or soothing to the heart to explore a 
savage wilderness and to become subject to 
all those privations and distress which were 
consequent upon the first settlers of this coun- 








try. But alas the Baptist that was banished 
or the Quaker that was hung deeply deplored 
their pious phrenzy and no doubt devoutly 





prayed that it might be tempered with a little 
more knowledge. 


sphere of our own observation, we shall dis- 
cover no abatement of zeal, though the laws 
of the country prevent its rising to that degree 
of excess which it did formerly. We grant 
the orthodox zeal. We see the exertions they 
are making, we have witnessed their ‘* mis- 
sionary societies,” their ‘* education societies,” 
their ** cent societies” and their ‘+ mite socie- 
ties,” &c. Our minds have imperceptibly 
been carried back to the days of their ances- 
tors and we have almost involuntarily ex- 
claimed ** Woe unto you scribes and Phari- 
sees, for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte and when he is made, ye make him 
two-fold more the child of Gehenna than your- 
selves.” But enough: we bear them record 
they have a zeai for God, but as we believe 
not according to knowledge. And if it be 
said we have not this zeal we plead guilty to 
the charge, or rather we acknowledge the 
truth ef the assertion, but deny that there is 
any guilt in it, for we have no wish to possess 
a zeal which if not restrained by wholesome 
laws might carry us to such extravagance, that 
our associate or our fellow being must ever 
deplore its lamentable consequences. 

True we have issued no pious “ bulls” for 
the introduction of silly tenets into our com- 
mon schools. Nagghave we petitioued our le- 
gislature to preve ople who are from home 
on expense, from returning on the Sabbath, to 
see their wives their children their fathers or 
their mothers. We have not appointed meet- 


| Ings every evening‘in the week, we have not 


requested our friends to suspend all business 
to hear our preaching or praying, nor have we 
run from house to house and trom shop to 
shop, abusing the good sense of the people and 
denouncing endless woe upon all who have 
the audacity to dissent from our assertions. 
We have not frightened little children by tel- 
ling them “God hates them” that ‘* Jesus 
Christ will frown upon them,” that ** the Ho- 
ly Ghost will forsake them.” We-have in- 
deed never shocked the feelings of our youth 
by telling them “ damnation is written in their 
forehead,” that ** God Almighty has sealed 
their everlasting doom” nor have we insulted 
grey hairs by praying God * to shake them 
over hell.” Our zeal has never carried us so 
far, and probably for this plain reason, we do 
not believe the interests of religion require 
such extravagances. ‘here is a great differ- 
ence between the orthodox and ourselves, we 
are sensible of it, but we believe that it flows 
as a direct consequence from the different 
views we have of the character of God. 

Our religious creed recognizes no violent 
emotions. Like its author it «can weep with 
those who weep and rejoice with them: who 
rejoice,” but it seeks 'o moderate the passions, 
to soften the affections, to enlighten the under- 
standing, that it may produce a rational and 
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permanent devotion. And we can no more 
change our practice than we can our sentl. 
ments. 

But it is alledged, “* Universalists are indif- 
ferent to the great interests of religion.” If 
by the great interests of religion be meant 
justice, candour, liberality, or real love to God, 
and good will to man, the charge is denied, 
and we appeal tu experience for a justification 
of the denial. We do not say Universalists 
are better than other people, but we ask an 
iustance where our societies are more deficient 
in the practice of those virtues which endear 





human society, than their orthodox neigh- 
bours! i will ask the lone wanderer, the | 
friendless child of affliction and sorrow, the | 
shelterless son of charity, whose house has re- 
ceived him from the pelting storm? I will | 
ask,the aged, the decrepid, grief worn son of | 
poverty, whose bounty has relieved his wants ? 
whose compassion has soothed his aching 
heart ! whose kind attention has made him 
forget his wants and his sorrow ? 

But ‘* Universalists do not trke that un- | 
wearied pains to spread their sentuments which 
do their orthodox brethren.” If by this be 
meant that we are not particularly anxious all | 
men should believe our peculiar tenets, we 
grant it, for we heave yet to learn, there can 
be wo religion where our views are not em- | 
braced. We feel a deep interest in the spread 
of true religion ; we rejoice to hear the wid- 
ow and the orphan are relieved from their dis- | 
tresses, but we believe with the apostle John, | 
“he that doeth righteousness is righteous even | 
as he is righteous.” 

But it is still said ‘* Universalists have no 
concern for the souls of men.” If there can 
be no concern for the welfare of the souls of 
men, unlegs it be expressed by exclamations 
of wrath and indignation we acknowledge we 
have none, fur we are determined never to at- 
tempt the absurd practice of frightening men | 
into religion, nor shall we ever submit to the | 
indecency of preaching the Gospel of Christ | 
in a fit of anger. 

_ We, to be sure, have never paid great atien- 
tion to the cure of the soul, we have never 
expressed great concern for its welfare, nor 
have we told people we were willing * to spend | 
and be spent” in making their peace with God | 
When we would without remorse rob the body 
and take the last cent from our hearers, to pay 
us for our kind endeavours to propitiate the 
God of ‘heaven in their behalf. True we 
have not sent out our unemployed preachers, 
our theological students and other agents, t 
solicit funds to save souls from hell, for w 
have yet to be convinced that money iso 
much valued by the Almighty that he will ac- 
9 ted in exchange for the souls of men. Nor 
indeed, have we made many lamentations over 
those who have not joined our church for we 
are not certain they would be more safe by | 








coming within our enclosure. It is | believe 
a prevailing sentiment among Universalists 
that a man’s salvation depends more on him- 
self than on his neighbour, more on his ac- 
tions than on his opinions, more on his Ged 
than on any thing else whatsoever, 

‘* Universalists support no foreign mission- 
ary establishments. ‘They give no assistance 
for carrying the Gospel to the Heathen.” — 
‘True, we as a body support no missionary es- 
tablishment now in existence, for we know of 
none which we belitve deserving any support 
from sober people. We iave not assisted our 
orthodox brethren in carrying the Gospel to 
the Heathen,” for we do not believe that is 
the Gospel which they would carry. And we 
do not deny that we have little anxiety that 
those sentiments which alienate friends, di- 
vide families and sow the seeds of discord at 
home should be transplanted to those people 
who, all know, are miserable enough without 
thea. 

‘That we are opposed to sending the Gospel 
to the heathen we deny; but our actual 
strength has hitherto been insufficient to send 
auy missionaries, and in fact we have no more 
than we could employ at home; and while the 
moral and religious aspect-of our country re- 
mains unaltered, we think we can find suffi- 
cient employment for all the preachers we 
have to better advantage and with less expense 
near-by. 

But again ‘* Universalists do not encourage 
Bible societies.” Wedonot. And we think 
we are jusufied in the course we pursue, for 
we have no very high opinion of the plan on 
which they are conducted, nor do we discov- 
er any great necessity for them. Most people, 
in our country at least, are able to procure a 
Bible, andin our opinion the loud talkers a- 
bout circulating the Scriptures weuld do bet- 
ter to say less about extending them and read 
them more. 

But ‘* where are the Universalists. Sabbath 
schools!” We have them in some places, but 
as we discover a sectarian spirit we do not 
generally support them. So long as we are 
able to give our children education withdut 
soliciting the charity of our neighbours, we 
thiak it better to let them have other days to 
acquire their learning, and every body knows 
that six days out of seven is as much as any 
children ought to study. With regard to a 
knowledge of the Bibie our children may be 
compared with the children of orthodox fam- 
ilies and we think we shall have no cause to 
blush at the result. 

“ Your churches are lax, you do not pay 
sufficient attention to discipline, you have ma- 
ny bad members” We shall not attempt to 
defend the moral character of the members of 
our societies, nor should we consider them any 


| too good if they are admitted to be as good as 


the members of other societies. As for dis+ 
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cipline we prefer Jenity to severity and would 
always rather reform than destroy a man’s 
character. 


*¢ Universalists neglect the ordinances and | 


” 


do not regard the sabbath as holy time” We 
have never wished to be of that number which 
** strain at a gnat and swallow acamel.” We 
observe the ordinances, but do not consider 
them the whole of religion. ‘They may be 
convenient means, and properly explained and 
adiministered they may be useful. But we 
have always considered ‘justice and mercy 
more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice.” 
Weobserve the Sabbath, but are of the same 
opinion with the great Founder of our reli- 
gion, that the “¢ Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” 

Bat in general * Universaiists do not ex- 


press that deep concern forthe spread of tlie | 


| those who think differently from ourselves.— 

They do and will keep pace with the march 
‘of intellect. A’s the traces of the dark ages 
wear away, as the shapeless spectres engen- 
dered by the dreams of superstition disap- 
pear, human nature will be better understood, 
the character of the Almigity will appear 
more beautiful and desirable, and rational sen- 
timents of religion wi!l find a more cordial 
reception by the human heart. 

Liberal Christianity under God has done 
much for the emancipation of the human un- 
| derstanding ‘Tothis must be atiributed the 
| labours we discover among our orthodox breth- 
| ren to soften the asperities of their creed and 
'togive them a more smooth and inviting ap- 
| pearance. No man who is ambitious to hold 
| aclaim to common sense or common consis- 
tency,can now be found,who will maintain, in 





Gospel—and thcy seem to consider religion of | all their native deformity the peculiar views of 


less importance than others do.’ You may 
converse with universalists, their acquaintance 
with the Bible, the unwearied pains they take 
to inform themselves can best tell how impor- 
tant they deem religion. ‘The number of our 
periodical papers and the Theological works 
issuing from the various free presses in our 
country can very well assure our orthodox 
friends that we are not indifferent to the spread 
of oursentiments. And they may be assured 
though our operations are not excessively noisy 
we are not inactive. But people are not al- 
ways consistent with themselves, for we are al- 
so told we are * too active,” that “ our dan- 
gerous heresy spreads to an alarming extent.” 

But enough; a thousand objections may 
be raised against the best sentiments ever pro- 


claimed and numerous failings may be discov. | 


ered in the practices of the best christians 
that ever lived ; and perhaps it would be well 
jor us all to learn from this consideration that 
it is our daty to cultivate mutual forbearance, 
and endeavour to cherish sentiments of good 
will and fraternal affection with each other. 


Zeal in religion is proper and desirable if it | 
preceed from a good heart and be directed by | 


an enlightened understanding. 


We consider our sentiments true; we feel | 


that interest for their spread, that anxiety for 
their ex.ension and universal prevalence which 
every sober well informed man must feel that 
truth should triumph over errour. 


ments are professedly free and liberal in their | 
nature, and we believe them of importance to | 


the world ; but we dare not derogate from their 
dignity by resorting to low and puerile meas- 
ures for their adv.:ncement. 

Our sentiments are learned by slow patient 
inquiry and close investigation. They are not 
acquired amid the. excitation of passion, nor 
amid the turmoil and bustle of a croud; they 
are not enforced by frightful grimaces and un- 
watrantable exclamations, nor are they en 
deared to the heart by bitter invectives against 


~ 


Our senti- | 


| Calvin and Luther. 

| ‘True inquiry has shed her allowed influ- 
}ence over almost every rank and condition. 
| From the various commotions we discover on 
| every side, we indulge the cheering hope that 
| the day is not far distant when reason wiil ex- 
| ert her sway and religion become acceptable 
to God and profitable to mankind. 

Though we may be accused of supineness 
we see all the movements we wish, all the ex- 
| ertions making we desire or believe to be pro- 
per. And should the same continue to be 
| made and be attended by the same success 
| for fifty years to come as they have for that 
| time past, the frightful stories which shocked 
our infancy will be rehearsed only as memori- 
als of an age never to return. 

What remains for our brethren is to be 
careful to maintain that purity of conversation, 
| that propriety of conduct which shall give dig- 
nity to their faith and permancy to their efforts. 
In this department of the cbristian’s life there 
is no danger of too much zeal. To be anx- 
| jous to maintain a life free from reproach in 
obedience to the dictates of reason and the 
injunctions of revelation is truly lamentable; 
and this I hope to see the chief object of every 
professed liberal christian, of every universal- 
ist. As his creed does not limit the sphere of 
his good offices to any particular party he 
should be careful to enlarge his benevolence 
and extend his philanthropick exertions. 
| _ As his creed is rational let him never de- 
grade it by a resort to measures irrational or 
Q As he believes he re- 


| absurd for its support. 
| ceived it from God let his conduct correspond 

to the purity of its celestial origin. 
|” We do not approve of indifference in reli- 
| gioll, nor do we believe we are more indiffer- 
| ent than oth@rs. We view the measures ad- 
| opted by the orthodox, as calculated to in- 
| flame the passions produce a splenetick or en- 
‘thnsiastick disposition rather than to convey 
‘any real good to any human being. It is 
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therefore though we iiave zeal it is not their 
zeal, though we make exertions they are not 
their exertions, though we use means they are 
not always such means as they adopt. It is 
(or ought to be) our study to*be consistent 
with ourselves. We view the christian relt- 
gion as the inestimable gift of God to man, 
entrusted at first toa few but designed its op- 
erations to benefit the whole. It stands op- 
posed to all other systems of religion ever pro- 
mulgated; it exhibits the character of our 
Heavenly Father; it reveals the moral perfec- 
tionsof his government, our duty and our fin- 
al destination. Coming from a source so high 
and so excellent, containing truth so glorious 


and so important, it demands the exertions of 


our noblest powers and sublimest human fac- 
ulties. We dare not excite the passions, we 
dare not awaken animal feeling or call the ra- 
viags of fanaticism the legitimate offspring of 
christianity. 

That zeai which is according to knowledge 
is a sober, dignilied, rational zeal. It steals 
with a gentle, permanent warmth through the 

, heart without intoxicating the brain. It soft. 
ens the heart by enlarging the mental facul- 
ties ; purifies the affections by enlightening 
the understanding. 
This is not the work of a moment. Like 
every thing else it must be acquired by time 
and assiduity. Stady and investigation are 
requisite in forming an acquaintance with any 
of the sciences. A superficial knowledge may 
indeed be obtained, without much labour but 
it is worth not much when obtained. Re'i- 
gion is the science of living we'l, the most 
inportant but the most difficult of all the 
sciences to learn. Jt comprises so vast a num. 
ber of subordinate branches, so many appar- 
ently extraneous pursuits, that it must be the 
business of one’s whole life, to become pro- 
wperly a proficient. We therefore discard the 
Adea that it can be obtained ina moment, that 
in the course of a very few seconds the vilest 
and most abandoned profligate may become a 
saint of the first class. 











We say tothe man desirous of obtaining re- | 


ligion “be calm, be considerate, rationally 
and candidly review your past life.” We pre- 
sent him the gospel, we address vurselves to 
the reasoning powers and by arguments drawn 
from the fitness of things and the nature of 
the casc, we endeavour to convince him of the 
wrong he has done and to persuade him to re- 
form. In this we use not the whirlwind, nor 
dowe hurl the bolts:of an incensed Dei*y, be- 
eause experience has taught us whatever ef- 
feet such violent proceedings may produce, 
they are generally not very agreeable. 

We cast our eyes forward to ages yet un- 
born. Their faith will depend much on the 
opinions we adopt and the manner in which 
we maintain them. 





To them we would traus- | 





' 


mit the religion of Jesus pure, noble and de- 
sirable as it came from its Author. 

We would ever wish to possess that zea} 
which is according to knowledge, and to ac- 
quire it. We studyto ascertain the truth of 
the creed we adopt, and the propriety of the 
course we pursue. Henee we proceed no far- 
ther than we proceed safely. All the systems 
of religion ever practiced, except ours have 
either fallen, or are beginning to fall into dis- 
repute. Notwithstanding the zeal with which 
they were propagated and defended many are 
now destitute of even a name. We wish ours 
to be permanent. It is our desire that it may 
extend to the remotest corners of the peopled 
earth and be perpetuated to the latest posterity. 
Wherever it is known, wherever its influence 
is felt, we desire it may be the harbinger of 
peace, that it may like the day star be follow- 
ed by the enlightening and invigorating beams 
of the glorious sun of righteousness We 
look forward with joyful-auticipation to the pe- 
riod when all shali bask in the rays of that 
glorious sum of trath which our sentiments 
shall usher in, and while we drink the purest 
bliss from the prospect we wish to hasten the 
period by cultivating the temper which we be- 
lieve will then be most approved and acquiring 
that moral character which all will then pos- 
Scss. 

But to conclude, to our brethren we say be 
not indifferent. but be not impatient, you can- 
nct be healed before the moving of the waters. 
‘The various agitations of the publick mind 
augur well. ‘The signs of the times are in- 
deed flattering ; but see then that when your 
Lord appears ye are vot found drunken witlr 
passion, nor slumbering in cold indifference. 
Yours is the cause of truth. It shall prevail. 
Not all the powers of earth or hell shall be 
able to prevent its march aud its final triumph. 
Be careful you do not degrade yourselves by 
your own earnestness. Beactive but act with 
the uuderstanding. Be devotional but let 
your devotion be the result of reflection and 
sober thought. Kindle your zeal with the 
fire from off the altar of reason and teach your 
piety to bow at the shrine of wisdom au‘ 
knowledge. 

The passions may be excited, the person 
may fancy himself elevated to some lofty 
height, but alas the power that reared is short 
lived, the ferment of passion soon subsides, and 
its deluded victim was elevated only to fal! 
the lower to sink in amere frigid zone than 
before. Brethren bear with you this reflec- 
tion, that he is the best christian who relieves 
the wants of the oppressed, he will most effec- 
tually support the real interests of religion, 
who encourages free inquiry, studies to en- 
lighten the mind and to maintain a sober and 
dignified walk through life.—Axs=n. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 

The watchmen on the walls of Zion ap- 
pear to have concentrated their forces in the 
State of New-York and to have directed their 
united efforts against the ‘great enemy” by 
establishing a non intercourse on what they 
call the ‘** Lord’s day.” Their decree has 
gone forth *‘ that all the world shall be taxed.” 
But will our business men inthe western coun- 
try, who annually forward to New-York such 
Vast quantities of produce and other articies, 
be willing to be detained on expense, while 
the interest on their debts in N. York, is pro- 
gressing with a steady pace ? Perhaps it may 
comport with the interests of those concern- 
ed in the orthodox line of stages and canal 
boats, to have orthodox taverns also, where tra- 
veliers may be a¢commodated on Sundays at 
a good found price, for bashfulness 1s not a- 
mong the foibles of these good people. It is 
very likely to be the case, that the passengers 
and cargoes will be exclusively orthodox, for 
“the citizens of the west, on whom those stages 
and canal boats must chiefly depend, are not 
yet sufficiently established in the faith, to give 
tothat which has already vastly too much pow- 
er for the safety of civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom, unless these pious men will in- 
form us at what point they will rest satisfied, 
and where their usurpations shall be staid. 
In such case, we might perhaps, forthe sake 
of peace accede to the proposition made to the 
Legislature of New-York, two years ago by 
these gentlemen of tender conscience * to let 
‘business proceed as usual, provided the toll 
gathered on the Lord's day should be paid 
into the Lord’s treasury!” We can all recollect 
that during the last war Congress was con- 
stantly besieged with memorials to stop the 





mails on Sundays.—The prime actors in that | 
pharisaical farce, never expected their unrea- | 
sonable clamours would be attended to, but | 
| South. 


had hopes of rendering the Government un- 
popular, and thereby aid the cause of the bul- 
wark of their religion. 
these exclusively pious gentlemen, undertak e 
to prove from scripture that what they call the 
Sabbath, or any other particular time, was 
ever enjoined on any people except the chil- 
dren of Israelto be kept as holy time ? L trust 
they wil! not,and cannot on this point meet 


even a Jayman on fair ground, and if so they | wor 
tained; the /iberal Unitarians having refused 


have in effect made an addition, and a very 


important one (So faras respects their craft) to | 


the bible. ‘* Whosoever shall add to the 
things that are written in this book God shall 
add to him the plagues which are written in 
this book.” ‘I'his passage being almost the 
last words in the New-Testament secms to 
have been entirely overlooked, and we hear 
more from puipits and tracis about the Sab- 
bath, than about the whole black catalogue of 


Will any one, or all | 





real crimes put together. At the present time 
while our Country is filled to overflowing, with 
books, pamphlets and tracts, would it not be 
well, in order to a right understanding of 
words and things, to revise our dictionary, and 
instead of the word piety write * long pray- 
ers.’ For the cause of God write, interest of 
the Clergy. For Sabbcth and Sanctuary 
privileges, write, from 599 to 33000 a year. 
For religion write. creed, for divinity write 
crajt. For religious freedom, write, liberty to 
Sorce sectarian opinions down our throats in 
spite of our teeth, &c &c ‘There is nota 
word in the English language so much abused 
as the word religion: it is made to be any 
thing, every thing and nothing: Like land- 
lord Boniface, they eat their ale, they drink 
their ale, and they always slecp upon ale.— 
The principal complaint against our Saviour 


* was breach of Sabbath; and J do not recol- 


lect a single instance where the primitive 
christians who went forth before money and 
scrip was in fashion, ever combined in order 
to stop or controul the ordinary course of bu- 
siness and build up a something about as much 
connecied with religion as we are with the 
inhabitants of the moon. 

No deliberative body since the formationof 
our excellent constitution, has ever done itself 
more honour than the legislature of New-York, 
when they left out of their present code of 
laws, the old Sunday act. We hope the time 
is not far distant when every State in the un- 
ion will have sense and independence enough 
to follow the example and throw off their 


shackles. Religion needs them not,—though 
its counterfeit may. OHIO. 


= 
Pawapecrenta, Fes. 6, 1828. 
OUR CAUSE IN THE SOUTH. 
To the Edtior of the Gospel Advocate. 

According té promise, | now send you a 
short sketch, respecting my journey to the 
I Jeft Philadelphia for Washington, 
during the unprecedented unpleasant weather 
of December. The first night we reached 
Frenchtown where we took the steam-boat for 
Baltimore. Owing to the extreme darkness 
of the night it was thought imprudent to pro- 
ceed, and we therefore laid by until the morn- 
ing. ‘The next day we reached Baltimore in 


| safety. I made but ashort stay in Baltimore, 


as no place for publick worship could be ob- 
to open their church. . “* By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

There is nothing worthy of interest, as you 
pass from Baltimore to Washington, if we ex- 
cept Bladensburg—-the monument of the skill 
of the Americans, during the last war, in 
running aagy, trom the enemy. The coun- 
iry at this season looked melancholy and for 
saken, the trees were leafless and hoary win 
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ter frowned abroad upon the ficlds, and all 
was silent, cheerless, and cold. ‘I'he meadows, 
which so lately shone fresh and bright, with 
Jong waving grass, and gay and beautiful flow- 
ers, were now clad ina mantle of brown. The 
chill hoar frost Had passed over them, * as 
falls the blight on men,” and leaves and flow- 
ers, were withered and dead. 

Nothing interesting, or worthy of remark 


occurred on our route—and by three o’clock | 


the gigantic white walls, of the Capitol of our 
happy land, with its enormons dome, burst up- 
on the view. We were soon winding down 
the circular way upon Capitol Hill, when the 
city was in full view. Every eye was strain- 
ed to catch a glance at the President’s House 
or some othes prominent publick building.— 
And we were now in Washington—in that 
city, that bears the proud and enviable name, 
of the Capital of the United States. 

It is not my intention to give you a minute 
description. of the various scenes and pecul- 
jarities cof Washington ; this has often been 
done, and by abler pens than mine. The 
Cap:tol is beyond all controversy a most mag- 
nificent building—though at a distance it may 
strike the eye as wanting in proportion and 
grace on account of its stupendous dome 
which gives the structure somethiog like an 
awkward appearance. But when you ap- 
proach it more nearly this peculiarity is lost, 
and you gaze upon the lofty superstructure 
with unmingled admiration. In the interior, 
there are some things deserving of censure, 
and many toadmire. Among the former may 
be reckoned the’ nurrow winding stair cases ; 
apparently made for the convenience of the 
workmen for an avenue by which they might 
return toa breathing world when their labours 
should have been completed. But I am not 
in a mood for finding fault. 

Upon entering the Representatives Hall, 
and on looking down from the gallery upon 
the wise heads below—feelings that were in- 
deseribable weighed upon the soul even to 
overpowering. There were those whose names 
are sounded through the world—whose acts 
‘ure recorded in the book of fame—-men who 
are subjects of eulogy, slander and abuse, from 
Maine to Georgia—there in short were the 
men who stood in the enviable character of 
representatives of a free people. Every mo- 
ment placed before the wondering vision some 
distinguished individual whose name will be 
familiar with ages yet to come, when the pre- 
sent generation shall have passed away. ‘The 
columns that adorn the Representative’s Hall 
are composed of beautiful American marble, 
and the design is said to be similar to that of 
the Athenian structure, called the lanthern of 
Demosthenes. 

In the rotunda there are four splendid pic- 
tures painted by Col. Trumball. ‘They consist 
of the declaration of independence—the sur- 





reoder of Burgoyne, ef Cornwallis—and the 
resignation of Gen Washington, Besides the 
paintings there are several interesting pieces 
of sculpture executed by eminent artists, &c. 
On entering the Senate chamber—the first ob- 
ject that arrests the attention is the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United Siates, glancing his ea- 
gle eye around as if toread the ‘thoughts and 
intents of the heart’ of all who stood iu his 
presence Never immy life have I seen sncit 
a piercing eye—never wili it be forgotten. 
The able manner in which this distinguished 
person discharges the arduous duties of bis 
station, will doubtless be duly appreciated by 
the august body over whom he presides and 
the people of this country generdlly. 

The library isa beautiful room ‘The arch- 
itecture is simple, chaste, and elegant in the 
extreme—and is perhaps all things considered 
the finest roum in the Capitol. _ ‘The city is 
pleasautly situated on the N. East, bank of 
the river Potomac It was laid cut in the 
year 1791 under the direction of Gen, Wasii- 
iagton, then President of the United States, in 
honour of whom it received its name, The 
streets rua North and South and iniersect each 
other at right angles ; and are from eighty to 
one hundred ten feet wide ‘These again are 
intersected by broad ayeoues which are naw- 
ed after the different states. Pennsylvania 
avenue is a beautiful promenade leading from 
the Capitol to the Presidcnut’s house and is a 
mile anda half imlength. Rows of trees are 
plauted ou vach side, which adds much to iis 
beauly. 

The principal public buildings besides the 
Capitol, are the President’s house a handsdme 
structure two stories high avd one hundred 
seventy feet long—four large brick buildings 
fur the accomodatien of the different depart- 
ments of government—the general P. Office 
is also of brick—and the City Hall, which 
when completed will be a superb edifice, The 
country round aboat, Washington is pleasant — 
the prospect is ealivened wiih numerous coan. 
try seats and presents to the eye a scene on 
which it rests with pleasure and delight. 

During my stay at Washington I preached 
five discourses. Owing to the politeness of 
Mr. M’Intyre the President of the city coun- 
cil, I was allowed the privilege of occupy- 
ing the City Hall asa place of worship. The 
Unitarian church was applied for on Sunday 
afternoon when unoccupied, but it was refused, 
By their fruits ye shall know them It is how." 
ever proper to state that some of the leading 
men of the society were not only willing “that 
1 should occupy the church but exerted them- 
selves to obtain it—and but for one person— 
and he a gentleman proverbial for his liberati- 
ty, it would have been obtained. Application 
was made for the privilege of occupying thie 
Hall of the House of Representatives on 
Sunday moraing. The Speaker with that ur- 
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hanity and bigh toned tiberality which charac- 
terizes our brethrén of the South, unhesita- 
tingly granted the request. 
North Carolina who was kind enough to muke 

the application, who with many of the most | 
distmguished members of Congress I had the 


Gov. Holmes of 


| 


~~ ee nnn. + 


You, sir, as a publick a are pica if rightly 
conceive of your duty, to inculcate charity, to declare 
truth, and to encourage a friendly feeting amongst 
mankind. How then can you be at peace with God 
or your conscience while endeavouring to excite un- 
friendly or uncharitable feelings towards a portion of 


pleasure of findiog hearty friends to oar holy | the citizens of this village, by imputing to them the 


religion. The weather on Sunday morning 
was unfavourable—but the Capitol was filled 
to overflowing notwithstanding. And by the 
glad countenances and glisteuing eyes of ma- 
ny who were present they manifested their 
willingness to hear the truth in the love of it. 
We have many friends at Washington 
friends too who are-well deserving the name— 
they being not forgetful hearers but doers 
of the work. Among our friends in this city 
we reckon men of the first respectability—- 
some of them high in office. Preachers of the 
unlimited goodness of the Holy One would 
find here ‘* warm hearts and ready hands” to 
assist in the glorious cause of intellectual 
emancipation. The great mass of the people 
at the South are ripe for revolt—let the Gos 
pel-trumpet once be blown—let the standard 
of the Captain of our salvation be unfurled—- 
and orthodoxy would be shaken to its foun- 
dation. Long has this portion of the, heri- 
tage of the Lord been. laid waste—long has it 
been trampled under foot; and the fair flow- 
ers of love, peace and joy.which would otber- 
wise have bloomed in brightness and beauty 
thereupon, have been crushed, blighted, and 
withered by the foot of the spoiler. But 
thanks be to God “ the darkness is now past 
and the true light shineth ;” the spell of delu- 
sion is broken ; errour and bigotry have reach- 
ed their zenith; the spirit of God moves up- 
on ghe waters; and superstition shrinks ap- 
palled into her gloomy cave. Verily these are 
days of joy and rejoicing ; the North gives up 
and the South keeps not back; multitudes 
who have so long groaned to see the dreary 
desolation of Zion now can learn that her 
cords are lengthened and her stakes strength- 
ened. Some account of the progress of the 
cause of mental independence in Richmond, 
&c, I shall give you in my next. Tr 
To be continued. 








IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATOR. 
The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


* A friendly Letter to Mr. D. C. Lansing of Auburn. 
Sin :—If any apology for thus addressing you be 
necessary, you will find it in your wanton attack on 








Sanday last (particularly in the evening) upon the 


characters of those denominated Universalists. As 
your abuse (for! can call it by no other name) was 
publick, the antidote may be so without incurring 
the displeasure of any one who will take pains to in- 
westigate the subjects which [ frankly submit to you 
for re-consideration. 








worst of motives, and stripping them of every parti- 
cle of moral worth? In your discourse on Sabbath 
evening, if I undersivod you, the Universalists in this 
place were without discrimination denounced, as the 
most immoral and abandoned of community. When 
you retired to rest after the labours of the day, did it 
not occur to your mind, that you ought to have made 
a few exceptions? Or has it come to pass, that those, 
who, but e few weeks since, were esteemed as orna- 
ments of your own sociely, have so soon become 
abominably immoral and irreligious, without any 
change for the worse being perceptible to any but 
yourself and a few of your particular friends? I mean 
no offence, sir, but if called upon I can refer you to 
cases of the above kind, in which you cannot find any 
thing to justify your uncharitable assertions. 

You was also understood to say that believers in 
the universal application of God’s sanctifying bevevo- 
lence, were notorious for their neglect of the rising 
generation. Did it occur to your mind that there 
were exceptions to that remark also? Is it not true, 
sir, that the children of Presbyterians are sumetimes 
profane, immoral, and proverbial for their irreligion ? 
Are there no pious parents in this village whose chil- 
dren are living examples of immorality? And if so, 
may we not infer that such parents have not trained 
up their childrenin the way in which they should go? 
I mean no offence—far he it from me to institute com- 
parisons, or say any thing that shail wound your feel- 
ings as a parent, or a preacher ; but, sir, it is believed 
there are people in this village, even among those who 
‘were so pointedly d ed by you, who would not 
shrink from a comparison of children with those oi 
your church, Would it not be well, then, for those 
who set themselves up for teschers of youth, to first 
train up their own children in the right way? If they 
should do thus, perhaps Universalists wouid cheerful- 
ly resign their children into the hands of the members 





! of your church. 


As you condescended to notice a remark of mine in 
the Gospel Advocate, vol 6, No. 2, you will permit 
me tosay that you must have given but very little 
attention to the subject, or else you designedly misre- 
presented my meaning. If you had considered, that 
my object was to convince the publick, that children 
ought not to be terrified with the heathen dogmas of 
a mongrel theology, you would have been nearer the 
truth. But, sir, your object would not have been 
attained by giving an unvarnished statement of the 
case—it is sometimes more convenient to make a 
* man of straw” than to combat a real one. 

We oppose Sabbath schools, not because we dislike 
morality, sir, but because we thik them nurseries of 
profanity. We wish to keep our children away from 


' places where their teuder minds woul be impressed 
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with ideas derogatory to the goodness of God, or where 
they would constantly hear thuse words which cousti- 
tute the ingredients of profanity. 


asked from whence it proceeded. I reply, it proceeds 
from the preaching of damnation, and theabominable 
imprecations of infurjated faaticks! 


‘ 
| 


You. complained 
of the wickedness and profavity of our youth—but | 


If preachers '; 


will follow’ my advice, and abstain from uttering 


curses against their fellow creatures, our ears will not 


Let the love and goodness of God be in future the 
theme of your preaching, and in the opinion of your 
humble servant, a greater reformation will be effected, 
thab can be brought about ‘in any other way. Why 
not make the experiment? 

In conclusion, permit me to say, that as en indivi- 
dual, 1 can submit to be hated of all men, but us the 
pastor of a society composed of persons entitled to my 
highest s:espect and esteem—of persons, sir, whose 


characters are impervious to the shafis of publickvor | 


private detraction, I cannot remain silent whew they 
are.unjustly treated. And while I feel bound by the 
relations which I bear to the people of ny society to 
correct any misrepresentations of our religious oppo- 
nents, I shall be unspeakably happy to be able to con- 
vince you and your friends, that, though now separated 
by an honest difference of opinion from a portion of 
our fellow-beings, we all desire to prove ourselves 
worthy of more mild treatment, and that we look for- 
ward to the time when all hearts shall unite in the 
eternal praise of God. 
Truly yours, &c. L. §. Everett. 
| __—- __a_] 
TRIUMPH CP LIGERAL PRINCIPLES. 





tive to corporations, senate Journal, 1824, 
1825.—* The assumptions of a veighboring 
state to legislate over the soil of Pennsylvania, - 
is an tnvasioa of the sovereignty of the state, 
and the consequences of a submission .to this 
intetfereice with the internal policy of our law, 
involve considerations of s0 wach moment, 
that yous comuitiee has cautiously persued 
its investigations.op the subject,” &c. How 


be saluted with the iinprecations of the abandoned. | well the gentleman writes ; he shows you that 


New-York had no rigit to legislate’ over the 
people of this state, yet this day he is willing 
to incorporate a company whose jurisdiction 
will extend from Florida to Michigan, and 
from. vcean toocexu—Hear him again ‘* the 
incorporation of associations to carry ona bu- 
siness, within the reach of individual capital 
and property within the scope of individual en- 
terprize, by conferring on them extraordmary 
priviledges and exempting them from the or- 
dinary personal liabilitics, is met only incon. 


| sistent with the dictates of sound political 
' economy, bat at open war with the free prin- 


Sinee Dr. Ely of Philade!phia came out with his , 
proporal to form a “Christian party in politicks,” the | 


infatuated devotees of orthodoxy have acted in con- 
cert in their endeavours to bring about the state of 
things to much (by them) desired. Their first effort 
worthy of notice, was to obtain an act of incorpora- 
‘tion for the “ Sunday School Union.” Ou. the 9th: of 


| liens to encourage ;° 


February, the petition was brought before the Legis- | 
Jature of Pennsylvamia, and was advocated by Mr. 


Dunean, and ably opposed by Col, Powel and Dr. 
Burden, On agreeing to the report of the committee 
which on the 11th negatived the bill, the ayes were 24, 
uays9. Thus a guielus was put upon the bill, and 
Dr, Ely and his “ half a millon of electors” will have 


We cannot do better than to give the substance of Dr. 
Burden’s speech to our reader's. It is an able vindi- 
cation of the rights of the people and wil! be perused 
With deep interest by every friend of man. 

MR. BURDEN’S REMARKS. 


| ular subject 7 


ciples of a free government, instituted for the 
purpose of promot.ng the common welfare by 
the security of equal laws, equal privileges and 
equalrights, ‘The very object of such corpo- 
rations is to give the members composing them 
an artificial power which they would not have 
in their individual capacities—and the neces- 
sary efiect of this artificial power isto create 
an uneguality in the condition of the members 
of the community, which the provision of a 
wise and free goverment are established to 
guard against ; and to render more unequal the 
division and distribation of property, which it 
never can be the policy of republican’ iastitu- 
’ so much for the gentle 
man’s opinions in black and whiie. Le has 
talked to day mach about republican princi- 
ples—he wrote like a republican in eighteer: 
hundred and twenty five. But, why his senti- 
ments differ now so much from his report in 
eighteen hundred aud twenty five, he best cau 
explain. Has his memory failed him, has he 
changed his opinions, or has the raven wing of 
prejudice brooded, o’er his mind on this partic- 
He should say nothing more 
oo this point, he had answered the gentleman 


to hit ‘ “ve | in his own words, and he could find none det- 
upon some other expedient to dupe the publick. | ter to show his own ideas on such corporations, 


Mr. B. said, that he was opposed to the 
bill because it would create a monopoly in 
trade. There was oue class of citizens that 


‘ had been tuo much neglected by Legislatures, 


In Committee of the whole, in senate, ov | 
the bill, to incorporate the Sunday School Un- | 
jon. 


Mr. Burden said, he would reply to the ob- * 
servations of the gentleman from the city, | 


(Mr. Dancao) and he could do no better than 
speuk his own language. Mr. B. ere read 
extracts from the repurt of Mr, Duneun, rela- 


he alluded to the working classes, the bone, 
the sinew, aye the mariow of the community, 
the foundation of wealth and prosperity, a class 
pre-eminent in the aonals of freedom in all 
ages, he said that tho’ there was no law in the 
statute books aguinst this class, yet the courts 
had the power by the common law (a creature 
generated in {he morasses, in the days of bar- 
barism) to imprison working men for assexvia- 
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ting to regulate their wages—he said that he 
would watch over the interests of these men, 
irom this class he sprung, and he was not pre- 
pared to pass 9 law which would injare them ; 
‘True, a few booksellors, wealthy booksellers, 
had recommended the incorporation, but 
where are the printers and bookbinders ; why 
have not they put their names to the petition 7 
Booksellors might not for many years feel the 
injury, bat the printers of small capital would 
find it difficult to compete with an institution 
of immense capital, derived from grataitons 
subscription, and having the power, as it pos- 
sesses the design, of driving out of circulation 
all school books, by the cheapness of its own 
publications, the enterprize of individuals 
would be paralized, and the market would be 
in the hands of the Union.—'To be sure, the 
book trade only, will, or can be affected, but 
where are you to stop, what right have you to 
single it out ® he cared not whether the 
wedge were gold or iron, he never would give 
his sanction to ils entrance. — 

What do they want with an act of incorpo- 
ration ; cannot schools be taught without char- 
ters? They can subsist without a charter, 
what is the reason that the union of pious men 
cannot prosper, if subject to individaal liabil- 
ily; can they not find an honorable and honest 
man for treasarer ? can they not confide in 
their agents ? he believéd they could. What 
secessily exists for granting a charter to the 
araion P In three years it fas issued from its 
press, upwards of three millions of pablications, 
it has prospered beyond the prophecies of men 
and the warmest anticipations of tts promoters. 
Its managers tell you in their report, that tf it 
continues to increase as it has done, during 
the last year it will overspread the land) Why 
then,alter a system of individual liability which 
has been attended with such prosperous results, 
why enable it to acquire a credit without a 
responsibility, that it usay become a monopoly. 

Much had been said aboat the sectarianism 
incident tothis institution; for ‘his part he 
would not lift his fGiager towards heaven to 
change the religious belief of any maa in Chris- 
tendom,to make a Baptist an Mpiseopalian or 
any thing else , he thought the multiplicity of 
sects an advantage to the country, it tended 
to preserve our civil religious liberties, and 
each sect watched the other, aad thus conduc- 
ted to morality. 

The gentleman from the city (Mr. Dancan) 
had been much frightened by the scare crow 
ws he termed it, )z ¢. a printed letter of quo- 
tations, from the Snaday School ‘reports and 
Dr. Ely’s sermon,) be thought the gentleman 
should have been thankful for it to those who 
seut it here, for ii bad afforded him a text for 
his speech 

Let us look fora few moments at what the 
report says: Inthe body of the report of eigh- 
“een hundred and twenty-five, and attached to 





the catalogue are the foliowing words :** Whilst 
the committee feel the immense responsibility 
which they assume; in becoming dictators to 
the consciences of thousands of immortal be. 
ings, onthe great, and all-important subject 
of the welfare of their souls, while they dread 
the consequences of utterine forgeries or giv- 
ing their sanction to misrepresentations of the 
glorious truths of the gospel, they are not back- 
ward to become responsible arhiters in these 
points, rather than tamely issue sentiments 
which, in their consciences, they believe ta be 
false, or inconsistent with the purity of divine 
truth, however recommended by the names of 
ilastrious saints or the sanction of the most 
evangelical aud benevolent societies.” Pretty 
high ground—great assamption no doubt— 
but the city gentleman explains all away— 
" they were unguarded expressions” he is plea- 
sed to assure us. ‘They were either ungoard- 
ed or they were designed, he may take one 
view or the other. for they are at his service. 
Ifthe first be the case, are we to trust men to 
keep our consciences, who write’ so unguard- 
edly t and if the second, I think ‘tis high time 
to relieve the committee of such high respon- 
sibility. He said, he heard much of the infal- 
ibility of the Pope, (be meant no disrespect to 
hit or any other dignitary of any church.) but 
‘twas a new thing for men to bow to the de- 
crees of a tribunal, made of betngs acknowled- 
ged to be as fallible as themselves, 

The committee of publication, from which 
emanated those expressions, is made up—of 
whom? not the Rev'd Clergy whose educa- 
tion and calling, one would suppose, qualified 
ihemto judge of matters of faith ; not of these, 
but uffive leymeninthe city of Philadelphia, 
What a court ofconscience! Are these lay- 
meu more pious thanthe clergy, are they more 
conversant with what constitutes the purity of 
divine truth, are they more free from seciarian- 
ism ? Do tell uns why they are preferred 1— 
{le said, he had no doubt but the gentlemen 
were highly respectable and good members of 
seciety, but he did not consider on that account 
they were competent judges, and should have 
the immense power placed in their hands, to 
alter aay school book to suit their tenets, and 
drive all boeks out of circulation which did not 
came upto their mark. 

Let us dissect this a little closer; this com- 
mittee consists of five, a quorem of which 
(three) is to pass on all publications whatever, 
which issue from their press. To guard against 
sectarianism, three different sects must be 
represented in this committee; he would ask, 
was this a sufficient gurd, are there not per- 
sons of different denominations whose creeds 
are virtaally the same? he could make out a 
committee ef Calvinistsor Armenians and pot 
infringe on the letter of the constitution, and 
had read sufficient law reports to know the 
glorious uncertainties of judicial decisions. 
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He was not prepared to give any men the au- 
thority to dictate the conscience. ‘The Great 
Author of conscience had established it the 
strongest tie between man.and his Maker, he 
had never interfered with it, and he knew of 
no human tribunal qualiied or entitled to do 
if, much less that d committee of fire men, in 


| 
{ 


the city of Philadelphia should have the | 


reat responsibility over the rising generation 
of the United States 


He said, he agreed with the gentleman who | 
advocated the bill, that it was the duty of 


the legislature to promote education, he was 
disposed to go all reasonable leogths, he look- 


ed on the youtbas the property of the nation, | 
'of Dr. Ely, that disclosure deserves some 
' consideration, as the Reverend gentleman is 


he was willing to vote for general education at 
the publick expense, not for colleges which 
are forthe rich, but for common schools, were 
aristocratick distinctions would be broken 
down, but he was not in favour of throwing 
the children, on whom the future prospects of 
the country would depend, and to whom the 
charter of our libertics would be committed, 


as pensioners.on the bounty of any men, be_ 


was not disposed to commit their consciences 
tothe keeping of any committee, who might 
by “ unguarded expressions,” obtain an undue 
influence ‘ver their minds 

The union bas told you, that in ten or at 
farthest twenty years all the political power of 
the country will be in the hands of those who 
have been educated on the principles of Sun- 
day schools, that from them must be taken 


vur future legislators, &c.—will our youth be | 


taught this ¢ ; 

It is thought, that a union of church and 
state can never be effected in this country, 
that the idea of such a (hing is visionary, per- 
haps it is, but still there can be vo harm in 
guarding against it. ‘The evils of ecclesiasti- 
cal power originated from small beginnings. 
When the ceremony of marriage became a 


tion of political circumstances —the fire is cov- 
ered, but ‘tis stil buroing—pablications are 
spreading every where in favour of a religious 
party. Beecher’s work, which was ih my 
hands «a few days ago, lauds the British peo- 
ple because public opinion is cuntrolled by the 
bayouet, and it ascribes all the immorality aod 
irreligion of the United States to the fact, that 
men who have nu right in the soil, and who 
have no capital at stake enjoy the right of suf- 
trage, and that public men fear to be a terrour 
to evil doers, lest the universal suffrage of 
the people should hurlthem from their seats. 

The gentleman {rom the cily, (Mr. Powel) 
has read you, and commented on the sermon 


know. as an active promoter and reporter of 


| the union, and bis sentiments taken in copnec- 


ion with the expressions, found in the Sun- 
day School Magazine, are sufficient to put us 
on our guard, Llad our fathers acted on such 


' principles as are inculcated in these publica- 
| tions, the usefalness of such men as Franklin 


and Jefferson would have been lost, for they 
were not communicants, nor what are called 
professing Christians—exclude from every 
political statjoa the men who are not profes. 
sors, and you lose many who would be a glory 
andan honor to your country. He said, he 
had no objection to pious men, bat he disliked 
that system which would class as irreligious 
and wicked, all who do not pray in the market 
places to be seen of mén—who, when fire 
assails your dwellings, rush to save your pro- 


| perty or lives—who, when the pestilence 


sacred ordivance of the church, who anticipa- | 


tedany danger. und yet look at the conse- 
quences which followed from the subtility of 
the clergy. ‘hey became the tribunals in ca- 
ses Ol divorce, legitimacy, wills and testament 3 


they gradually interwuve their influence in all | 


the relations ofliie ; their power was felt from 
the fice side to the throne ; princes were de- 
posed and crowned at their pleasure, and cler- 
ical oppression gave rise tothe must (remen- 
dous revolutions that have ever marked . the 
annals of the world—man is the same_ being 
every where, and is not at this period sufi- 
cienuly enlightened tu be incapable of commit- 
ting the same errours as his ancestors did. ‘To 
guard agaiyst ecclesiastical power iv this coun- 
(ry, we should watch our civil and religious 
locedum with a jealous eye. We know that 
at one period of our history, within the memo- 
ty of may, that in some of our states a scheme 
was formed to give certain privileges to the 
clergy, it ouly failed from a peculiar combina- 





stalks through your cities, risk their lives for 
the comtort of the wretched— who, when your 
conntry is invaded, hasten to the battle field, 
in the defence of your liberties, or cover them- 
selves with glory on the ocean! the men stig- 
matized by certain writers, as the irreligious 
and wicked, because they practice much and 
profess little. 

But we are called upon to aid religion. It 
wants no aid. When the Suprewe Creator 
was pleased, in the chain of beings to call 
inte existence such a link as mao, he gave 
hima portion of light suitable to his capacity ; 
it differed in degree, but ‘twas the same light, 
and you might as well attempt to make men, 
with their natural eyes, see the same objects 
at the same distances, and with similar ap- 
pearances, as to endeavour to enforce the 
same belief Leligion wants not the aid of 
law, The great founder of Christianity ask- 
ed not the support of government, for * his 
kingdom was not of this world.’ He asked 
not for titles or powers, for the essence of 
his doctrine was humility—he required but 
# reasonable service, and he- addressed the 
Uoderstanding So long as his followers fol- 
lowed in his steps, religion was spotless as 
the snow, and the messenger vf peace aud 
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happiness to the human race. With no assis- 
tance but its truth, the angel of this religion 
winged its way, amid the blaze of worldly 
science, with an eye that never winked and a 
wing that never tired, and dispelling the ter- 
rours of the human mind, its first message was 
fear not for 1 bring you glad tidings. But 
when it became connected with governmeiit, 
an adultery was committed, the offspring of 
which destroyed religion and freedom. After 
this, we see tho Catholick imbruing his hands 
with the blood of the Protestant, and when the 
latter had power, the atmosphere blazed with 
fires, and the stakes were crowded with vic- 
tims. Even in this conntry when the Protes- 
tants could find no Catholicks to exterminate, 
the meek and inoffendiog quaker was brought 
tu the gallows, 

Look at those countrics where there exists 
aunton of church aud state,aad compare them 
with this country. What renders our clergy 
so highly respectable, so superior, tothe same 
class in Europe ? Because there is no govern- 
ment to support, because ministers are main- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of their 
congregations. So lung as this system con- 
tinues, you may expect to have a pions and 
useful clergy. Create a law church, and your 


pulpit will be filled by the vicious, the worth- | 


less and hypocritical. 

Pause, therefore, before you incorporate this 
Union, Recollect a corporation lives forever ; 
and however highly you may estcem the pre- 
‘sent conductors, you cannot prophecy who 
“may succeed them; remember it is not the 
aduit age which is to be managed by “ (his 
powerful engine,” but the infant. 


A wise Providence has so constructed our | 


nature, that first impressions remain through 
tife, and leave us only at the threshold of eter- 
nity. The mind is said to be hke a sheet of 
blank paper ; it may vary in colour and poro- 
‘sity bot still it will receive any impression. 
‘The prejudices of infancy jead the poor Hindvo 
to destroy himself onder the wheels of Jag- 


gernaut’s chariot—they lead the tender moth- | 
er to cast her loved child from the nourishing 


boson to the jaws of the devouring crocodile, 


-to appease the vengeance of an idol god, they 
“lead you to feel the influence of nursery tales, ' 


long after your reason has convinced you that 
apparitions do not exist ; and if the mind can 
thus be turned back on the current of nature, 
will it be difficult in this country, to teach the 


-childrea, that none but orthodox professors are 


tit for poblic stations, as Dr. ty has said. 
‘True, we have a constitution, but the majo- 
rity can alter it; and are we not told. that a 


‘religious body can govern the polls! But admit 


the letter of the constitution should remain 
unchanged, Cannot the common law afford 
sufficient pretexts to worm around it? Read 
the few reports of this state, and think as vou 
please j 


We are told that education and bigotry can. 
not exist in the same soil, What say you of 
the Jesuits? They promoted learning ; it was 
the lever of their power ; they were the teach- 
ers of princes and the people, and gained such 
an ascendency over the mind, by presiding 
over educativn that nothing bat a providential 
interposition prevented them from putting civil 
and religious freedom into’ a common grave. 

The teachers of Sunday schools are directed 
to adopt the same kind of system asthe Jesuits 
used, so fat as this, that they are to report the 
peculiar bias of mind, circumstances, age, dis- 
position and character of the schular to make 
their impression in times of prosperity, aod in 
| seasons of affliction. The teachers, amount- 
| ing to"apwards of 24,000 in the United States, 
j will have facilities of correspundence and 
| promptitude of action, equal for any emergev- 
cy, they will traly be a “ disciplined army when 

every one knows and has his piace.” 

He begged it to be clearly understood that 
| he did not mean to impute such designs to the 
| present managers, on the contrary, ke believed 
| they were high-minded patriotick and honour- 
| able men; but a corporation exists forever, 
and it was our duty to be watchful. 

It has been said, that such a thing would 
never take place in our time, and he believed 
| it; but if there was to be trouble, let me have 
‘it. Our fathers met trials for us, and it is 
our daty to hand down the charter of our 
liberties which they committed to us. 

As to the limitation of the act of incorpora- 
| tion to five years, he had no faith in it. Let 
| the Union be incorporated for live years, and 
|. few will be found daring enough to oppose it ; 
a mammoth monied monoply is not easily as- 
sailed,and he who woald epen his mouth against 
one which was garbed with what is called 
religion, would be held up to society as an in- 
fidel. Ifa public man, his political life would 
terminate. Already such is the dread of the 
| Union, that the printer of the remonstrances 
| was afraid his name should be exposed, (as 
Mr B. was informed by letter, from a respect- 
' able citizen ;) incorporate the Union for five 
years, and it will be re-chartered without diffi- 
culty. 

He sail, that when he first occupied a seat 
in the House of Representatives, he was in 
favour of the corporation, and had intended’ 
to advocate it; but that fortunately one ot 
the.reports reached him, and be became con- 
vinced it was hisdety to oppose it; he had 
no doubt, that many who signed the petitions 
were under the mistake which he at first labor- 
ed under; he had scen with pleasure many 
signatures on the remonstranccs, which had 
been placed without proper consideration, o# 
the petitions, and some of these were the names 
of men high in socicty. 

He had ascertained, that the respectable 
sect, the Methodists, who had been the poinger 
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of christianity on our fronticrs, and who had 


been instrumental in a great degree in moral- 


izing Society, were notin favour of the Union | 
that they disliked national society, for religious | 
purposes ; that they had said to the public.— 
“ we are not partial to national combinations of 
an ecclesiastical character, They are to us 
like the armour of Saul buckled on David.— 
They do not fit us.” These people were cor- 
tented with prosperity and euccouragement 
which God iad given them, they wish no gov- 
eroment aid to religion, Other respectable 
and numerous sects are of the same opinion 
and they are righi 

Mle suid, that, as the subject had been hand- 
led with great ability by the gentleman who 
had preceeded him, (Mr. Powel) and as the 
time of the committee had heen occupied, he 
would content himself for the present, with re- 
capitulating his objections ina few words—he 
would oppose the bill because he believed it 
improper to legislate over territory beyond the 
jurisdiction of the state, Because the interest 
of the working classes and the community at 
large were liable to injury from the creation oi 
monopolizing-trading companies ; and because 
there was a possibility, that influence would 
be exercised over the youth. incompatible 
with the rights which we are placed here to 
guard. 
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‘+ EARNESTLY CONT£ND BOR THE FAITH.” 





PUNISHMENT. 

Much evil has accrued to mankind from their mis- 
conceptions of the nature and design of punishment. 
Most persons have been taught from their infancy, both 
by precept and example, thst punishinent is vindictive, 
originating rather from a desire to retaliate, than a 
principle of kindness. It has been too often the case, 
that the precepts of parents have had a direct tendency 
to impress it upon the mind of the child, that punish- 
ment originates in vindictiveness and 1s inflicted in 
wrath; and their practice has given pgrmanency to 
the pernicious idea. Parents often inflict punishment 
while under the influence of anger, and in so doing 
give their children to understand they are pun'shed 
more because the puwer (i will not say the right) is 
in the hands of the parent, than because any principle 
of benevolence requires its infliction. This principle 
has been adopted.in our schools, and teachers often, 
in the exercise of their “briei authority,” apply the 
rod with the malignity of ademon. 11 would be well 
did the evil stop here ; but it has been, and still is, ex- 
perienced in the penalties of our laws. Punishment 
is often inflicted when it hardly admits of a doubt that 
it cainot resu!t to the benefit of the criminal or the 
good of society. 

The proper object of the law, whether of God or 
man, is the promotion of virtue. As matter of course, 
the object of the penalty of any law, should be the | 
reformation of those who violate it, Hence, if we } 
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| understand the werd “ vindictive’ to mean revengeful, 


it will be obvious that no such principle can be justiy 
earried into our civil or criminal code—much less into 
acode of laws instituted by the Almighty. And if 
the penalty of any law, whether supposed to be en- 
acted by the Supreme, er an earthly tribunal, should 
partake in any degree of this vindictive or revengeful 
principle, it would go to prove, not that the law or . 
its penalty is right, but that the power which made 
the law had erred, 

It has been supposed that a penalty founded in jus- 
tice has two objects, first {o reform the offender ; 
secondly, to make an example of him for the benefit 
of others. But tous, this doctrine appears to be er- 
roneous. Yet mankind have long proceeded on this 
principle ; with what success will be seen from taking 
a brief notice of iis application in a case of too fre- 
quent occurrence. Jn a case of murder, the life of 
the culprit is taken for the benefit of community ! 
But on what principle is this justified? The law being 
for the security of the general good, and its penaity 
designed for the reformation of the one who violates it, 
cannot be justified by any principle whatever, unless 
it be on the ground tial the mass of community will 
derive an adequate benefit from the example. But 
the necessity of inflicting such a penalty argues a defect 
in the law itself, inasmuch as it fails in securing the 
first object in view—the amendment of the criminal. 
Unless, therefore, a publick prociamation of a radical 
defect in the law be a benefit to those disposed to vio- 
late it, no good can result from such a penalty, But 
aside from all this, justice does not require that one 
should be panished for the benefit of another; and all 
such measures arise from the supposition that’ penalty 
may be vindictive in its nature, and at the same time 
just; which, to the writer, is a contradiction in terms. 


In searching for the origin of the popular idea of 
punishment, we are led to conclude that it sprung 
from ignorance and has been perpetuated by errone- 
ous constructions put upon the scriptures by deluded 
or designing men. Mankind have too long paid a blind 
deference to the ancient laws, penalties, and usages 
of the Jews. Instead of taking the Old Testament 
for what it doubtless is—the record of events, transac- 
tions, and opinions, of a people deplorably ignorant, 
and liable to monstrous errours, it has been held forth 
as a bock containing precepts and examples worthy of 
all acceptation and devout imitation. Yet who in his 
senses can adopt-the aspirations of David, the morals 
of Solomon, or the shameful practices of the other 
kings of the Jews, as standards of morality? As well 
might we look to any other kings for patterns of vir- 
tue or patrons of religion. The conduct of those an- 
cient kings was wrong—undeniably so; and as errour 
of opinion always produces evil actions, we may ex- 
pect to find that their religious’ views were defective. 
Such was the fact ; and the laps? of ages has not con- 
verted their religious errours into truths. Their con- 
duct, though it elicited the vain adulation of their 
enbjéets. is not a model worthy of being venerated in 
this enlightened age, The record of their tran#fctions. 
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their doctrines, their customs and laws, is useful ouly 
asa beacon to point out the true path of wisdom. If, 
therefore, they were revengeful from principle, if 
their laws were arbitrary and their penalties vindic- 
tive, we are not bound by any divine or just command, 
either to call them sacred, or yield them our obedi- 
ence. We cannot consent to consider Solomon the 
wisest among men; nor was David iv all respects a 
man after God’s own heart. But we may with the 
same propriety imitate either David or Solomon, one 
of whom exposed the innocent Uriah in the front of 
the battle for the sake of obtaining the accomplished 
Bathsheba, and the other appropriated to the gratifi- 
cation of his unchastened desires several hundred of 
the fairest females, as to take the laws then in force as 
our guide and their penalties as standards of justice, 
When we consider the extreme cruelty of many an- 
cient laws we cease to wonder that they are denoimina- 
ted a “ministration of death’’—or that man should be 
thought totally depraved by imputation, since those 
laws affected to be just, and at the same time visited 
the iniquities of the fathers upon their innocent chil- 
dren, to the third and fourth generations. 

But it may be asked, does noi the Old Testament, 


inform us that the laws and institutions of the Jews } 


were ordained of God? and if so, will it do to eall 
them in question or judge of their meritsi by uninspi- 
red reason? 
~and his purposes and Jaws are invariable ; consequent- 
ly, laws, and customs, and institutions, coming from 
him, ‘are the same in every age andclime. If, there- 
fore, the iaws of the Jews were ever perfect and their 
penalties jast, they would beso now, and ought to 
be put in force to the abandonment of ail existing in- 
stitutions. But the world has advanced too far in the 
science of governinent ; in moral, intellectual, and re- 


ligious refinement, evex to retrogade so fur as to adopt | 


those ancient usages. And we hesitate not to affirm, 
that those ancient laws were radically wrong in prin- 
ciple, and of course deleterious in practice. If, there- 
fore, the reader will contend that those laws emanated 
from God, it would be, virtually, an attempt to charge 
upon the Eternal the authorship of rules and institu- 
tions which common sense end sober reason cannot fail 
to disapprobate. All attempts to prove that the bible 
rightly interpreted and weil anderstcod ascribes such 
laws to the Father of all mercy, would only go to con- 
vince the reflecting mind, that the book itself is erro- 
neous, and its sayings unworthy of credence. 

But if we take into consideration one fact—viz. that 
the government of the Jews was a Theocracy, suppo- 
sed to be immediately superintended by God, every 
apparent difficulty (and no real one exists) will be 
obviated. Under that government the voice of the 
prophet, the ruler, or the king, was the voice of God, 
and not (us we now have it)—* the voice of the people 
is the voice of God.” Tence, it will be found, that 
much was attributed to the Deity, which opfinates 
in the heart of man; and many laws instituted by 
designigg-or ignorant rulers, for a gainsaying and ig- 
norant ple, ‘were, by virtue of their supposed 
authority, honestly recorded, and ascribed to the God 
of Israel. 
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Our reply is, that God’» ways are equal, | 


From the foregoing observations, it will be seen, that 
in looking for laws founded in justice, and penalties of 
a right kind, we must look to some other source than 
the Old Testament. [or if we should there find vin- 
dictive penalties, it would by no means follow that 
such penalties are just—or cruel laws, it would only 
serve to warn us to avoid the miseries consequential 
on their aduption. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
ae eal 








“ The wrath of man shall praise him.”—We have 
been highiy pleased with the perusal of a pamphlet of 
73 pages reveutly published, entitled “4 review of 
the minutes and proceedings of the Presbytery of Buj- 
Sulo, at their special session in that village, Oct. i6, 
1827 ; for the trialof the Rev. Jubez Hyde, on charges 
preferred ugainsl him by Rev. T. 8S. Harris, missronary 
among the Seneca Indians.” 

We have been pleased, edificd, and instructed with 
the aforesaid pamphlet—not because it contains any 
thing remarkably interesting when abstractly consider- 
e1—but becanse it serves to “ bring to light” certain 
proceedings whereof it treats, with which oar readers 
may not be acquainted. The whole brings to mind 
the anecdote of the zealous eatholick who was accused 
of beating his wile just before he made his confessioh— 
Hie did so, that Ins “better half’ might remind him 

of ali the sins he had committed withia a year! So 
| with our Presbyterian wissionaries~let them get by 
} 
| 





the ears and they will tell more truth in a week, than 
they would, if they should remain peaceable, in an 
age. We have neither time, room, nor inclination to 
| enter into particulars; nor will it be necessary, for 

the whole can be told in a few words. “he truth ap- 
| penrs to be this :—Mr. Hyde “ disturbed” the Senecas 
| first, and Mr. Herris last, and neither, if we may be- 
| lieve both, have done them the least good. Harris, 
| being a_little apprehensive that Uyde would obtain 
| some of ihe wissionary “pap,” undertook to drive 
him off the “ station”—and he haseucceeded! The 
* Buffalo Presbytery” have setlleu the matter; and 
we doubt not, they have abused and injured the old 
gentleman,—but if he will obstinately adhere to the 
craft by which they “get their gain,” afler ail that 
has befallen him, he “ would not be convinced though 
one should rise from the dead.” We would recom- 
mend it to all concerned, to cease operations and leave 
the Indians to themselves; for we all know thai the 
present missionary operations are of no other use than 
to breed disturbance among them. 

a 

“ The last Universalist Advocate says that 
‘pronosals have been issued by brother M. 
Smith, of Milledgeville Geo. to publish by 
subscription a work designed to disprove the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and 
that of a general judgement afler the resur- 
rection.” What next?” 

The above appeared in a late No. of the “ Christ- 
ian Register” a/zas the Orthodox Register of paganism, 
and we will answer the gentleman’s inquiry—* What 
next?” Why, the next thing will be, the orthodox 
| will be worse off than they now are, after the appear- 
| ance of the work proposed by Mr. Smith—and then, 
| perhaps, they will ‘try again”—and finally their 
| craft” will be exposed and the people liberated.— 
| That’s all. 





Cnet 
| 4uviliary N.Y. Bibleand Common Prayer Book 
. Society.” 
- On looking over some extracts from the 12th report 
of the above society which are published in the Gos- 
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-well known to need any recommendation. 


‘lation, “I can quit when I choose.” 
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] Messenger of the Sth inst. our attention was at- 
4racted to an abstract of the amount of bibles, testa- 

ments, and prayer books distribated during the year. 
From this it appears that the society has distributed 
295 bibles, 214 testaments, and “ One thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen PRaYER Books” gratuitously. 
“The SALES within the same period have been sixty- 
five bibles, thirty-six testaments, aud tivo thousand 
one hundred prayer books!” (Cz From this it would 
seem that prayer books are more extensively distri- 
buted by our friends the Episcopalians than either | 
bibles or testaments. Query—which is the most valu- | 
able book of the three? 
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i> The editor of the * Dialogical Instructor” (New 
York) is respectfully informed that a gentleaian in the 
Province of U. Canada, Mr. A. Bates of * Wellington 
Square,” wishes to become a subscr.ber for his excel- 
lent paper from the commencement of Vel. 1. The 
papers should be carefuily wrapped and the number 
of sheets marked on the envelope. {1 would be well 
to forward a prospectus to the above gentleman, who | 
is responsible, and would probably aid in the eircula- | 
tion of the work. 

{The * Christian Intelligencer and Eastern Chro- 
nicie” is a large, well priutcd, well edited—and of | 
course a useful publication, devoted to the cause of 
truth. It is published weekly at Gardiner, Maine, and 
edited by Br. A. Drew. We dare not say itis the 
best, or the largest, or the cheapest paper mw the U.S, 
but it isa very valuabie paper. Terms $2 1m advance, 

{The “ Religious [aquirer” is published at Hart- 
ford, Conn. and ably edited by Br. Canfield. We 
would be happy to forward the names of auy persons 
Wishing to obtam the work. Terms $1 50 in advauce. 

o’The (Boston) * Universalist Magazine” is tov 
It is, we 
understand, to be enlarzed, and jointly edited by Brs. 
H. Baliou and EF. Case, jun. 

{7 The * Christian Telescope and U. Miscellany” 
ispablished ut Providence, R. 1. and ably conducted; 
Br. D. Pickering isthe editor, Terms $2  Letiers 
postage paid, may be addressed to J. S. Green, pub- | 
liher of the work. The Gospel Preacher, is issued 
munthly from the same office. Terms $i. 

ORS EA CO 

Enata.—lIn the ijetter of A. C, addressed in our 
last to Rev. ‘Timothy Stow, several typographical 
errours escaped detection. On page 91, right hand 
column, 30th line from the bottom, for other read utter. 
Page 93, left hand column, 16th line from the bottom, 
for suits read ‘omif/s. Same column, 5th lige from the 
bottom, for Jaw read Son. 


SELECTIONS. 


* Tecan quit when I choose.” 


These few words have perhaps. done more 
mischief in the world than can be conceived, 
Youths, just entering the threshold of life with 
the bright anticipation of their friends, aliured 
by the syren pleasure, with the sparkling cup 
in her hand, aithough sensible of the dark 
ahyss yawning at their feet, too often stifle 
the disagreeable monition of conscience and 
fiends, with this sophistical and false conso- 
Alas! 
link by link is the chain forging, which sovn 
3s to bind such unfortunate youths, aod bid 
defiance to the noblest reso!utions. Too true 
was the assertion of Lord Bacon, that all the 
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crimes on the earth do not destroy so many of 
the human race, nor alienate so much proper. 
ty, asdrunkenness. It expels reason, drowns 
the memory—is the beggar’s companion, and 
the trae and only cause of the vast increase 
of crime in the world. ‘There is certainly no 
character which appears so despicable as that 
of a drunkard; he displays every little spot 
in his soul in its utmost deformity. When 
once the youth becomes a devotee at the 
shrine of Bacchus, and fond of his libations, 
it is time for hito to think. Let him not full 
his conscience with the delusive idea of quit- 
ting when he chooses, but take a nobie stand, 
and from that moment to cease indulging in 
his cup, and shud (hose cementeries of mora- 
lity and repatation with which our city unhap- 


| pily abounds. Drankenness, that fell destroyer 


of mind and morals, has elicited the exhorta- 
tion of the preacher, the pen of the moralist, 
the warn of the physican, the pleading of the 
wife and children with tears in their eyes, the 
remonstrance of the parent aud the yawning 
of the grave; but all will not do. It-has 
reached an qwful and alarming height, it daily 
increases. It is known to require an extraor- 
dinary and pobic firmness of the heari to 
resist its blandishtments and allurements. Is 
it then the temptation you are so easily to 
withstand, and the habit you are to “* quit 
when you choose 1!” Ah! no; my dear young 
friends, hearken to my advice; when the 
seductive gubiet is offered to your lips, think 
not you will once more sip the liquid poison 
because yoo “canqvii-whea you choose,” 
hut consider that cup may probably be the 
one that will establish that habit with you 
which you will never be able thereafter to 
conguer, and dash the proffered cup with in- 
dignation to the ground,—Sat. Ev. Post. 
 cahetananatnaps Sertledin | 





True piety and real devotion can ooly, 
spring from a just knowledge of God and of oaur- 
selves and the relation we stand in to him.— 
For where we consider ourselves as the crea- 
tures of God 3 whom he made for his honour, 
and as creatures iMcapable of any happiness, 
but what results from his favour ; aud entire. 
ly dependent npon bim fur every thing we 
have and hope for ; whilst we bearthis thought 
iv our mind, what can more prompt or induce 
us to love and fear, and trust’ him as our God, 
our Father, and all sufficient Friend and Hel- 
per? 

“ Real piety looks upto God, sees. hears, 
feels him, in every event iu every vicissitude, 
in all places. in all seasons, and upon all occa- 
sions. itis theory, vivified by experience.— 
It is faith, snbstantiated by mental enjoyment. 
[t is heaven transplanted into. the human ho- 
som, It is the radiance of the Divinity: 
warming and encircling man. It is spidiiieead 
sense, gratified by spiritual sensations. 
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From the Boston Recorder and Telegrap'. 
SCENES OF THE CRUCIFIXION, 
hetmaoon was shining yet. ‘The Orient’s brow 
‘Set with the morning star, was not yet dim ; 
And the deep silence which subdues the breath 
Like a strong feeling hung upon the world 
As sleep upon the pulses of a child. 
>) was the last watch of night. Gethsemane, 
With its bathed leaves of silver, seemed uissolved 
In visible stillness, aad as Jesus” yoice, 
With its bewilderinz sweetning, met the ear 
Of his disciples, it vibraicd 
Like the first whisper in a silent world. 
They came on slowly. Heaviness oppressed 
"The Saviour’s heari—and when the kindnesses 
Of his deep love were poured, he felt the need 
Of near communion—‘or his gilt of strength. 
’ JIe ieft them there and went a little ou— 

And, in the depth of that hush‘d silentuess, 
Alone with God, he fei] upon his face, 
And his heart was brokew with the rush 
Of his surprising agony, and death, 
Wrung to him from a dying universe, 
Were mightier than the Son of Man cold bear. 
lle gave his sorrows way, and in the deep 
Peostration of his soul breathed vut the prayer, 
* Father, if it he possibic with thee, * 
Let this cup pass from me.” O. how a word, 
Like the fore’d drop before the fountain breaks, 
Stilieth the press of human agony! 
The Saviour jelt its quiet in his soul ; 
And though his strength was weakness, and the light 
Which led him on til! now was nearly dim, 
He breathed a new submission. -* Not my will 
But titime be done, O Father!” Ashe spoke, 





Voices were heardin Heaven, and musick stole 
Oat fromghe chambers of the vaulte 1 sky, 
As if the ‘were swept like instryments. 


No cloud was visible; but radiant wings 

Were coming with a silvery rush {0 earth-~ 

But as the Saviewt.rose, a glorious ove, 

With ap iiluminéd forehen), and the light 

Whose forntaio mystery of God, 

Pncalnied within hye, bowed down to him, 

Aod nerved him with Wininister’s s{reneth. 

jt was cnough, and ith his godlike brow 

Re-written of his Father's messenger, 

With meekness whose divinity is more 

Than power and glory, he returned again 

‘To his diseiples, and awaked their sieep, 

For “ he that should betray him was at hand.” 
ROY. 


on 
[From the Philadelphia Album. } 
CHANGES. 


Where is the emile—the festal smile, 
Which lit the calm and jevous sky, 
While summer’s tones the ear beguile, 

With all their hidden melody ? 

The clouds are gatheriny, dark and dan, 
In many a lone and ’symdrous fold, 
Where late hath shone the expiring sun 

In skies of sapphire and of goid ! 





Where is the sonz—the early song 
Of birds, whose rich tones thrilled in heav’n, 
When spring laughed out the vales among, 
And flowers to glade and glen were given ; 
Where hath the charms of ¢ giadness flown 
Which woke up: n th: listening car, 
Bre summer's smiling skies were gone, 
Ere leaves were pale.and flowers were sere, 
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"Where is the sadly oipeth of 7a e, 
Which shone apon joy’s sunny brow, 
When heaven was nought but smiles above, 
And time passed on with gentle flow ? 
Where are the hopes that oft up-sprung, 
Like roses, in the aspiring breast, 
When peace her lay of gladness sung, 
Ere ber fond dreams had sunk to rest’! 


> 


| 


Ask of the sad and mournful tone, 
Which dwells in the autumnal gale— 
{ Ask of the birds whose notes have flown, 
Whoee claims hath passed from hill and yale’! 
Ask of the lone and cheerless heart, 
OF the cold lapse of faded, ycars, 
Where did those golden hours depart? 
Which passed for sadness and for tears, 
Ww. G. C+ 








From the New Mon'h ly Magazine. 
HOME. 
| I love to hear, at mournfui eve, 
The ploughman’s pensive tone, 
and still be Ww ending on my way, 
When the last note is dove. 


I love to see the misty moon, 
And cross the gusty bill, 

And wind the darksome homeward lane, 
When all is hashed and still. 


. 
Frem way thus distant, lone, and late, 
How sweet it is, to come, 
And‘leaving all behind so drear, 
Approach our pleasant home ;" 


While every lowly Jattice shines, 
Along the village street, 

Where round the bluging evening fire, 
The cheerful household meet. 





And paszing Yy exh *frichdly door, 
“At length we reach our own, 

And find the smile of kindred love. 
More kind by absence grown. 


To sit beside the fire, and hear 
The threafhing storm come on; 

And think upon the dreary way, 
And traveller alone, 


To-see the social tea prepared, 
And hear the kettle hum; 
And stili repeated from each tongue. 
low glad we are you're come.” 


To sip ocurtea; to ugh and chaty 
With heartfelt, social mirth ; 
And think no spot in all the world 
Like our ewn pleasant home. 
ome 


MEMORY. 


Hail, memory, hail, in thy exbanstless mine, 
F rom aze to age, unnumber'd treasures shine ! 
Thonght and her ebade wy brood thy ¢all obéy, 
And Piaee and Time, aré subject to thy'sway ! 
‘Thy pleasures must we feel, when most alone ; 
The only pleasure we can call cur own, 
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